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MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS BULLETIN 



A Register of Local Art 



DURING October last a circular containing 
the following notice and essay was addressed 
to a number of persons responsible as owners or 
guardians for important buildings, statues, pictures, 



and other works of art in public places in Boston. 
The list included representatives of the United 
States, State and City governments, colleges and 
religious and artistic organizations. 



"YY7ITH the consent of the owners, or official guardians, of works of art outside the 
* * Museum which are interesting and accessible to the Boston public, the Museum 
proposes to establish an inventory or register of such objects. By permission of the Art 
Department, the nucleus of the register will be drawn from its files of data as to works 
of art owned by the city. The immediate purpose of the undertaking is to secure to the 
public a permanent avenue of information as to the artistic resources of the neighborhood. 
An important indirect advantage is discussed in the following essay on Museums of Art 
and the Conservation of Monuments. The register will aim to include descriptive and 
historical accounts of the works scheduled, illustrations of them, and data as to the artists. 
Collections of objects already catalogued will be represented by a copy of the catalogue. 
It is proposed to keep the register open to general use in the office of the Secretary of 
the Museum, and to note its progress upon occasion in the Museum Bulletin. The 
Museum invites the cooperation of those to whom this notice is sent. 

Arthur Fairbanks, 

Director. 



Museums of Art and the Conservation 
of Monuments* 

Registry, Study, Publicity 

CONSERVATION is the essential office of 
museums. Since antiquity, places where ob- 
jects are permanently kept for public show have 
been called by this name. A museum is defined 
as a building devoted to the collection, preservation, 
and exhibition of works of nature or art, and in 
common usage the persons in charge are called 
curators or caretakers. 

The need of concerted effort to care for in- 
structive and beautiful objects outside museums has 
been felt and met only within the past century. 
Beginning with the French law of 1 792, relating 
to the destruction or removal of historic or artistic 
treasures, the movement is now represented by a 
large body of similar measures in many countries ; 
by territorial inventories — those of the German 
and other governments ; by associations local and 
general — among others the Heimathschutz unions 
now multiplying in Germany, the National Trust 
in England, the Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society in this country ; and by national boards — 
among others the Italian Uffizi regionali per la 
Conservazione dei Monumenti, the French Com- 
mission des Monuments, Historiques (1837), and 
the departmental commissions established in France 
under the law of April 24, 1906. 

*This paper, by Mr. Benjamin Ives Gilman, Secretary of the 
Museum, was read at the fourth annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums in Philadelphia, May 12, 1909. 



The purpose of the present essay is to recommend 
to museums in America an extension of function 
carrying with it the leadership of such a movement 
in this country. The new office proposed to them 
is that of public information regarding outside 
objects germane to their purposes. Its possible 
scope includes all neighboring objects of public 
interest, whether instructive or beautiful, natural or 
artificial. The argument is here addressed directly 
to museums of art,but offered also, mutatis mutandis, 
for the consideration of museums of natural science. 
Doubtless museums of history also might usefully 
supplement the efforts now making here and there 
throughout the country to preserve our memorials 
of antiquity. 



Let American museums of art no longer con- 
fine their interest within their own walls. Let each 
take its neighborhood for its province, acquiring and 
imparting information about any local works of art, 
public or private, whose owners may offer them for 
the purpose. A knowledge of what we have is 
the necessary and often sufficient condition of its 
preservation ; and museums may thus indirectly make 
the circle of their conservative activity complete. 

Aside from certain conspicuous instances, the 
Hancock House in Boston, the L'Enfant plan of 
Washington and others, there has as yet been com- 
paratively little occasion in America for efforts to 
protect our artistic inheritance. The occasion will 
surely come. Let it find the art museums of the 
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country organized in defense of its artistic monu- 
ments. Let the museum of each locality become 
a rallying point for such a movement. Where no 
museums yet exist, let them be founded for this 
purpose only, until a building be needed as a new 
anchorage for such of their outside charges as are 
set adrift, or for other objects like them. What- 
ever a museum may accomplish in gathering and 
spreading information about the monuments of the 
region will be so much gained. Were the data 
all held in the drawer of a desk, time might make 
them priceless memorials. 

Such a registry of local art may properly, easily, 
and advantageously be carried on by museums of 
art. Properly, because it is a work implying no 
responsibility beyond that of acquiring and giving 
information ; and the information of the public on 
matters of fine art lies within the charter purposes 
of every museum. Easily, because every museum 
has already at its disposition for its own purposes 
an apparatus of registration, and a more or less 
numerous staff of persons competent to use it. 
Advantageously, because the conservation of mon- 
uments is a work of eternal vigilance better en- 
trusted to the initiative of a permanent institution 
than to voluntary societies. 

In a word, the present proposal makes the whole 
duty of museums of fine art one of Watch and Ward, 
and not ward alone as hitherto. Continuing guar- 
dian of its own treasures only, the museum would 
be brought into relation as visitor with everything 
of like kind about it. More specifically the museum 
would undertake 

to prepare and maintain an inventory 
of Worlds of art outside its Walls which 
are interesting and accessible to its 
public, and to promote the enjoyable 
and profitable study of them by all. 

In pursuance of this purpose, the museum 
would schedule, investigate, and popularize any 
specimens of fine art in its neighborhood which 
the owners might offer and the museum think 
worthy. So registered, they would be certified as 
public exhibits, or as available for public exhibition 
under conditions agreed on between the owner 
and the museum, the owner retaining entire control 
and the museum accepting no responsibility. 

In detail the three duties of visitation would be 
the following : 

( 1 ) The accurate and complete registry, by de- 
scription, measurement, photography, and other- 
wise, of such buildings, sculptures, paintings, etc., 
in the locality as the museum might consider of 
public interest from an artistic point of view, and 
the owners either already treated, or might be will- 
ing to treat, in greater or less measure as public 
exhibits. The foremost class of such objects would 
be works of art belonging to the municipality, com- 
monwealth, or nation, which doubtless should all 
be inventoried, however unequal their artistic merit. 



In the case of objects privately owned, the museum 
would wish to proceed carefully and with the 
advice of the best organized opinion in the city on 
the various arts. 

(2) The artistic and historical study of the speci- 
mens so scheduled, the accumulation of data about 
them and the artists, and the publication of results 
upon occasion. This study might lead at times to 
the recommendation of measures looking to the 
preservation of the scheduled objects and their 
utilization as works of art. 

(3) The management of the exhibition and 
exposition of registered objects to the public, either 
in place, or, in the case of movable objects, in the 
museum. The museum would undertake to aid 
the public in seeing registered objects intelligently 
by publishing lists or other accounts of them, or- 
ganizing visits thereto, and in other ways ; and in 
the case of works shown on private premises, to 
provide such protective means (custodians, etc.) 
as it would employ in its own galleries and grounds. 

The visitation of public monuments as thus 
understood interferes with no existing agency for 
the promotion of art, but usefully supplements the 
work of all. Historical societies and unions for 
scenic preservation are founded in the interest of 
old association and natural beauty, not artistic 
quality. Schools and leagues of art, village im- 
provement societies, municipal art commissions and 
national art associations are creative sources. What 
these achieve the museum will help to con- 
serve by making it known. The museum will be 
the means through which the country will take 
account and advantage of its enrichment in ma- 
terial products of the imagination. 

Where data are already complete and the 
facilities of exhibition ample, the museum will need 
only to record the fact in its registers. Doubtless 
municipal and professional archives exist with whose 
aid a close copy of Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia could be constructed were the original 
destroyed ; doubtless also the building is publicly 
shown and commented upon as fully as practicable. 
But what photographs, technical descriptions, or 
historical documents now represent the lost Hunt 
frescoes in the Albany Capitol ? Do data exist, 
and where are they accessible, that would ensure to 
those who have never seen David dAngers' statue 
of Jefferson at the Capitol in Washington a proper 
estimate of that work? Do even sculptors gen- 
erally know of its existence ? Plainly the record 
of our public artistic riches, to say nothing of the 
private collections occasionally shown publicly, is 
fragmentary and inaccessible; and most of it, 
moreover, is unauthoritative. So it might remain, 
however far the schemes now on foot for the 
preservation of antiquities and scenery and for the 
promotion of art were to be developed. The 
place of visitor to public monuments is empty for 
the museums of the country to fill. 

Five good results might be anticipated from the 
acceptance by museums of this new duty. 
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( 1 ) The museum would be connected with cur- 
rent artistic production permanently and healthily. 
Always on the watch for any new and important 
acquisition of the neighborhood, it would fully 
record the origin, character, and purpose of the 
work before any of the facts were forgotten. Be- 
coming interpreter and advocate of living art, the 
museum would nourish but not pamper it by win- 
ning instead of granting it commissions. 

(2) The museum would appear in its true light 
as purely an agency of conservation, offering asylum 
to waifs and strays of art, but equally interested in 
the security of works still in their places. Zeal to 
preserve artistic treasures within gallery walls does 
not permit indifference to the fate of others with- 
out. To have no eyes for the present is to impugn 
one's sense for the past, and, conversely, to concern 
one's self with art still alive is to deepen one's com- 
prehension of its remains. A museum active on 
behalf of the monuments of its neighborhood ac- 
knowledges itself not the home but the refuge of 
the objects of art it shelters. 

(3) Architecture, the third and chief of the 
material arts, would be brought within the circle 
of museum interests. Painting and sculpture alone 
(with their minor derivatives) can be represented 
in exhibition galleries by intact original works ; 
architecture only by fragments or reproductions. 
A large share of the more important monuments 
of any neighborhood being works of architecture, 
the museum, by undertaking their registry and 
publicity, would complete its representation of the 
material arts. The architects on museum boards 
would find opportunities of service hitherto lacking. 

Geology among the sciences presents on this 
point an analogy with architecture among the arts. 



By undertaking the registry and publicity of in- 
structive natural features in their neighborhood, 
museums of science would for the first time repre- 
sent geology otherwise than by fragments and 
reproductions. 

(4) The proposal adds to the present museum 
what might be called an out-door department. 
The Nordiska Museum in Stockholm has a park 
(Skansen) filled with examples of old Swedish 
architecture, which has been a successful adjunct 
to its in-door collections, and has found imitators. 
As visitor, a museum would give and call attention 
to outside objects without waiting for their with- 
drawal from use. 

(5) The scheme would ensure to the museum 
a permanent source of enrichment. A probable 
result of the registry and publicity of outside objects 
under museum auspices would be their frequent 
transfer to the museum for permanent enjoyment 
by the public. 

Finally, the plan should commend itself, first, to 
museums, because it offers the opportunity of a 
novel and important public service ; second, to 
other owners of objects of art, because museum 
registry of a work would give it distinction, increase 
its influence, and safeguard its future ; and third, to 
the people at large, because the museum would 
henceforth be their representative, alert to see that 
all interesting and accessible works of art in their 
neighborhood should be utilized for public benefit. 

To similar ends let museums of science and of 
history add to their function of collecting, preserv- 
ing, and exhibiting instructive or interesting objects, 
the office of recording, studying, and making known 
like objects in their neighborhood. 



Progress of the Register 

THE note of invitation and explanatory essay 
just quoted met a cordial reception from those 
to whom they were addressed. The register has 
been begun with the public monuments listed by 
the Art Commission, to which by the courtesy of 
the guardians will be added several important 
buildings, among them the Public Library with its 
contents. For the present State House the data 
have already been gathered and printed in attractive 
form in the Guide Book first published in 1901, 
which will be incorporated in the register. The 
Boston Society of Architects has testified its interest 
in the undertaking by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to act with the Museum in carrying it on. 
Harvard University has kindly offered to allow 
the use of its present or prospective lists of the 
collections in the William Hayes Fogg Museum 
and the Germanic Museum, in Memorial Hall and 
elsewhere ; and to furnish data of the buildings, 



gates, and other architectural features in the Univer- 
sity grounds. Through the kindness of Archbishop 
O'Connell, Bishop Lawrence, and representatives 
of other religious bodies, objects of ecclesiastical art 
open to public view in Boston are already in process 
of registry. All others who have in their keeping 
monuments of architecture, sculpture, or painting of 
especial interest to the Bostoh public are invited to 
aid in the extension of the register by communicating 
with the Secretary of the Museum. 

While the undertaking has been in this prelim- 
inary stage, another work of art of importance has 
been added to the public artistic riches of the city. 
With the kind cooperation of the rector of Trinity 
Church, a record of the new statue of Phillips 
Brooks and the circumstances connected with its 
erection will be preserved at the Museum. It is 
hoped that these data may bear their part in creating 
and maintaining an adequate understanding of this 
impressive memorial among those to whom it will 
be a familiar sight in coming years. 



